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English speakers enrolled in adult education classes, were divided 
into three groups according to reading level. Data were gathered 
through a structured interview consisting of (1) questions about the 
segmental structure of English, (2) an oral vocabulary test, (3) a 
question asking for the definition of "word," (4) questions asking 
for judgments of oral and graphic items, and (5) background questions 
about schooling and language experience. Analysis of the content of 
the subjects' definitions revealed three main kinds of 
features — units , meaning, and f unctions*-with an increasing 
elaboration of references to units with reading level and a change in 
the kind of functions referred to, with written functions mentioned 
more often by lower readers. Analysis of definitional form reinforced 
the idea that higher level readers are more likely to talk of words 
as "units of language." In contrast to some developmental theories, 
these results suggest that factors other than developmental level 
affect people's concept of "word" and that metalinguistic skills are 
not one, undifferentiated domain but may be tied into specific areas 
of cognitive experience and expertise. Literacy is critical to some 
of these skills but not to all. (JL) 
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ABSTRACT 

This paper investigates the concept of word in adults 
uith a low level of literacy and compares them with a 
literate control group. 60 adults gave definitions of 
word and judged whether specific items were words, 
during an- interview of metalinguistic awareness. Feu 
adults gave definitions which were completely adequate, 
either in content or form. Definitions were analyzed 
in terms of 3 main dimensions: functions, units and 
meaning. There were differences according to literacy 
level: higher readers gav^,more elaborated references 
to units and fewer references to written functions. 
They more often approximated the ideal form in 
their definitions. The definitions were compared with 
data reported for children and the possible effects of 
development, literacy and schooling were discussed. 
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1 . INTRODUCTION 

People not only talk> but they talk about talking. They 
reflect upon their language activities and skills. Aware- 
ness'' of language is one aspect of a ui d er , metacogn i t i ve 
ability that characterizes human thought and which Flavell 
(1978) has defined as' *knowledge and cognition about cogni- 
tive phenomena'. Our understanding of the metalinguistic 
skills that people possess is, as. yet, very limited. Does 
-everyone have the same kind and degree of awareness and if 
not, what accounts for variations in^ metal i ngu i s t ic skills? 
How do they develop and what affect does awareness have on 
other skills? There are various ways to investigate metal- 
inguistic abilities. We may ask people to identify or 
define linguistic units and rules. We may ask them for 
judgements about linguistic items; we may infer their abili- 
ties ircm observations of their language monitoring behavior 
or the ways in.^>hich they play with language. Each of these 
methods taps a different leveH^^a^^ metalinguistic knowledge 
with definition and identification representing a high level 
of awareness (see articles in Sinclair et al, 1978 for fur- 
ther discussion of levels of metalinguistic awareness, espe- 
cially Clark) . 

One aspect of metalinguistic awareness that has received 
attention from both linguists and psychologists is peoples' 
concepts of word . 

The reasons why the word has been a focus of attention 
are well discussed by Papandrop'oulou ( 1978): 

This unit was chosen — though it has never been 
sufficiently defined — because it seems to be more 
understandable to naive speakers than other, more 
technical terms such as syllable or sentence. 
Words as units have the added advantage that they 
can be analyzed phono 1 og ica 1 1 y, syntactically and 
semantical ly; they, are made up of smaller units 
and form part of larger units, and their reference 
is generally extra-linguistic. Moreover, ijgllI is 
probably the most frequently used term in non- 
technical discuss ions about language. 

In other words, word is assumed to have more psychological 
validity than other linguistic units and can be discussed 
without the use of an extensive, .technical vccabulary. . In 
addition, word is the prime technical term of reading 
instruction. In linguistics it is an important but contro- 
versial unit, which cannot be abandoned yet has never been 
adequately defined. (See Hyman 1978). We are dealing here 
with English, but a similar problem exists in other lan- 
guages. Most languages have a word for siflxl* though it has 
a different range of reference in different languages (cf. 
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Cole 1980, Goody 1977). A brief inspection of dictionary 
definitions gives an idea of the many extensions and ambigu- 
ities of this concept. 

For all fhe reasons stated above, the concept of iiari 
seems to be a good starting point for enquiries into metal- 
inguistic awareness. A variety of experimental techniques 
have been used, but most attention has been focussed on 
children. Almost nothing is known about how adults concep- 
tualize Raxl- Me have only anecdotal evidence from lin- 
guists such as Sapir C1921) and assump^tions aboux what 
'ideal' adults probably do. 

Early observations by Vygotsky (1962) and Piaget (1929) 
^suggested that children possess very limited understanding 
of the concept of a word . In his early work 'The Child s 
Conception of the World' Piaget (1929) carried out the first 
investigations into childrens' concepts of word and their 
awareness of words as entities separate from the objects 
they represent. This work and the extensions of it that 
have been carried out by Pa pand ropou 1 ou and Sinclair (1974), 
Metstone (1977) and Markman (1976) suggest a developmental 
component to the understanding and linguistic expression of 
the concept of wond which is linked to general cognitive 
development. It seems to be the case, as Lundberg ( 1 978 ) 
points out, that "to a pre-school child, it is in no way 
apparent that language consists of words, that words vary in 
length, that words are built up of parts and the like". 

According to Papand ropou 1 ou and Sinclair (1974), children 
become increasingly aware with age, of words as d i f f e r ent i - 
ated from the objects they signify, and increasigly able to 
reflect upon words as integrated into the system of -units 
that constitutes language. Metstone (1977) and Markman 
(1976) confirm the difficulties that young children have in 
expressing these ideas, but they are more cautious in their 
interpretation: Markman, in particular, argues that the 
demands of the nominal realism task and problems of linguis- 
tic expression may prevent the children from demonstrating 
the full extent of their understanding. She emphasises the 
problem of investigating language awareness using the medium 
of language itself.. In addition, Litowitz ( 1977 ) points out 
that children have to learn how to define words in terms of 
other words. Making definitions is, in itself, a skilled 
verbal activity and one that is not at all common outside of 
the academic context, except in certain technical activities 
such as law. 

A number of people have recently suggested one way in 
which metalinguistic ability may be useful to us "that is 
in relation to literacy. (e.g. See Donaldson 1976 for a 
review of these proposals.) Reid (1966), Downing £ Oliver 
(1974), Mattingly (1972) and Read (1978) all see such auare- 



ness as critical to the acquisition of literacy. Downing 
( 1 979 ) a rgues that 

the learning to read process consists in the 
rediscovery of the functions and coding rules of 
the writing system; their rediscovery depends on 
the learner's linguistic awareness of the same 
features of communication and language as were 
accessible to the creators of the writing system. 

Downing reviews research evidence that children approach the 
tasks of reading instruction in a state of ' c og n i t i ve confu- 
sion' about the purposes and technical features of language 
and suggests that reading teachers cannot assume that their 
beginning students understand linguistic concepts such as 
UP rd . 

Olson and Nickerson (1978) suggest, on the other hand, 
that literacy may facilitate metalinguistic awareness 
because of the different qualities and demands of written 
language:- awareness, in turn. leads to the development of 
more abstract thinking. 

Me thus have several hypotheses about factors which may 
affect metalinguistic performance: that metalinguistic 
abilities develop with age; that our methods of assessing 
metalinguistic skills are not always adequate and that 
awareness of language is in some way related to the acquisi- 
tion of literacy. 

This paper describes part of a wider study of metalin- 
guistic skills. The study extends the range of our knowl- 
edge of metalinguistic awareness by focussing on adult popu- 
lations who differ according to their degree of literacy, 
we hope to begin to disentangle the effects of development, 
schooling and literacy on metalinguistic awareness. The 
. present focus is on adults' concepts of jiSLUd.. The paper 
addresses the following questions: 

1 How do adults express the concept of aLaul? "hat 
variety of definitions do they give and how adequate 
are these definitions? 

2 What light can the responses of these adults throw on 
the child data obtained in previous studies. and on 
the adequacy of the suggested developmental hypothe- 
sis? 

3 What differences are there between literate and non- 
literate adults in their concepts of Hfixl- For exam- 
ple, do literate adults appeal more to written 
aspects of words in their definitions? What can 
these differences "tell us about the relationship 
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between literacy and aua 
there some of these skills 
literacy or others which 
even among literate adults 



r en ess of language? Are 
which develop even without 
are not necessarily present 



2 . POPULATION 

9 

60 adults attending learning centers in San Francisco 
were interviewed for this study. The adults were new stu- 
dents in adult education classes. Some were enrolled in 
literacy classes specifically. and others in a variety of 
Adult 3asic Education and vocational skills classes. 

All adults were monolingual English speakers. Adults 
with any known visual or hearing problems or spoken language 
disabilities were excluded from our sample. 

The 60 adults were divided into 3 groups on the basis of 
reading level; Reading level was assessed through a battery 
of tests which students took at the time of t hei r • en r o 1 Imen t 
in the learning center: each student was assigned a grade- 
equivalent reading score on the basis of these tests. 

The mean reading level and the range of reading levels 
were,: 

READING GROUP 
BASIC MEDIUM HIGH 



Mean Reading 

Level 

(Grade 

eq u i va 1 en t ) 



2.7 



Rang e 



1 . 0-3 . 9 



5.8 



9 . 1 



4 . 0-7 . 3 



7.5-12.0 



The three groups of adults did not differ according to 
their mean age (28.0 years) or school grade completed 
(10.5). 
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3. THE INTERVIEW. 



The data on which this paper is based were collected dur- 
ing a structured interview designed to elicit a number of 
different aspects of metalinguistic awareness. 

The interview consisted of a) questions about the segmen- 
tal structure of English? b) an oral vocabulary test, 
adapted from the Meschler Adult Intelligence Test? c) a 
question, asking for the definition of jd^lA d) questions ask- 
ing for judgements of oral and graphic i tems and e) ques- 
tions asking background information about schooling and lan- 
guage experience. 

Immediately following the vocabulary test, adults were 
asked 'What does word mean?' The format of this question was 
identical with the preceding questions, thus situating it in 
the context of giving definitions. It was hoped that this 
orientation would ensure that the question was always under- 
stood in the same way and also that it would have face 
validity for adults. People were prompted to give as full a 
definition as possible. If a person had great difficulty in 
answering the question, the. question was rephrased as 'Mhat 
is a word?"and if there was still no response, 'Can you give 
an example of a word?** 

After this question, adults were presented with a series 
of oral and graphic items. For each item they were asked to 
judge whether or not it was a word and to give a rationale 
for their judgement. 

Responses were tape recorded and later transcribed and 
coded onto interview scripts. 



ANALYSIS AND RESULTS 



^. 1 CODING 

Responses to the question 
transferred verbatim from the 
index cards, one card for each 
cards constituted the data base 



**Mhat does word mean?" were 
interview scripts to separate 
adult. The contents of these 
for classification and anal- 



ysis. The cards were identified only by a number which gave 
no clue as to the reading level of the respondent. In this 
way, definitions could be classified and scored blind. 



The adults in this study, even the most basic readers, 
were able to answer the question 'What is a word?' and to 

of definition. Only one person failed to 

.definitions that were given 



some kind 



give 

give a definition at all. The 
were diverse and the question engaged people in serious 
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thought: many people commented on the difficulty or novelty 
of the question and said they had never considered it 
before. The responses ranged from simple word associations 
("Like word, syllables; I knou words is' words. Letters?") to 
complex definitions which mentioned more than one aspect of 
uord ("a sentence is made up of words and a word is made up 
of letters; a word is a part of speech, it's something that 
talks about something or tells about something") 

« 

Before analyzing the definitions a coding scheme had to 
be developed. 25 features were identified which described 
the content of the definitions. In part, these features 
reflect suggestions from the literature as to the important 
elements of definitions of word and in part, they were. cate- 
gories which were suggested by the data itself. Appendix A 
lists the features, together with examples from the adults 
res p oris es . 

Each definition was coded in terms of the 25 features. 
Repetitions or rephrasing of the same feature in a given 
definition were not coded separately. The number of fea- 
tures mentioned in a definition ranged from 0 to 6. 

It is not a simple matter to assess the overall adequacy 
of the" definitions because people varied in how ambitious 
their definitions were: some people aimed for complex defi- 
nitions but failed on account of^ misused terminology or 
ambiguous expression of their ideas. Others gave accurate 
but oversimplified or incomplete definitions. Me will 
therefore consider not only the content of the definitions 
but also the form and language in which the ideas were 
expressed . 



H.2 CONTENT OF THE nPFTNITIONS 

There appeared to be three main kinds of features 
included in the definitions: these were mention of units, 
mention of meaning and mention of functions. A fourth dimen- 
sion which was used less frequently, was mention of other 
specific attributes. Me will discuss each of these in turn. 
The number of subjects referring to the various dimensions 
is given in Table 1 (The full data is given in Appendix B). 

Functions . The most common dimension used was mention of 
the functions of word . Some function was mentioned by 39 
(60r«) of the subjects.. There were 6 features concerned with 
functions (features 6 , 7 , 9 , 1 0 , 11 , 1 4 ) . They can be divided 
into references to three types of function: mention of 
speech; mention of writing; and mention of non-medium spe- 
cific functions of word , such as "communication". The spo- 
ken function of language was the most popular function 
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TABLE 1 



Number of subjects who included the different dimensions in 

their definitions of word ^ 



Number of subjects in each group 
Dimension BASIC HEDIUH HIGH TOTAL 



1 

1 r UNCT 1 U N5 i 


1 1 

1 1 


1 (4 




39 




1* Type of function: 








23 




1 Spokenonly 


li 


0 






1 ' w r 1 1 1 en o n i y 


•7 


2 


0 


5 




1 Spoken-^'Written 






1 


6 




1 Uns pec i i i ed 


1 


2 


2 


5 




1 nE AN I Nu : 


1 Q 


1 0 


1 0 


30 




1 nignest levei menxioneu 












1 Names etc . 


n 

/ 


*t 


w 


1 4 




1 Direct reference 


1 




7 


1 6 




1 UNITS: 


9 


9. 


12 


30 










1 






1 Letbers#vouieiSj>ebw. 




2 


6 




1 C 1 em en ts group ed 


H 


0 


3 


9 




1 Part of a sentence 


d 




u 


9 ■ 




1 Part of language 


0 


2 


4 


6 




1 ATTRIBUTES : 




H 


H 


12 




1 Type of attribute: 






1 






1 Kinds of words 


3 


0 


4 




1 Definitions etc 


'1 


3 


3 


7 




1 Metaphors 


0 


1 


0 


1 




1 NO CONTENT: 


6 


2 




12 




1 Type oi res pons 2 : 




1 


1 






1 Cont ext d epend en t 


1 






1 Word associations 


4 


1 


3 


9 




1 Both 


1 


0 


0 


1 


1 



referred to. Writing was referred to less often and on half 
the instances it appeared in combination with a reference to 
speech. Non-medium specific functions consisted of more 
generalized references to the communicative, expressive or 
descriptive uses of words and were infrequent. 

Although overall there was no difference in the number of 
people mentioning functions, we can see that the groups dif- 
fered in the functions that people referred to. Contrary to 
our original hypothesis, people in the high group were more 
likely to refer to spoken functions, while those in the 
basic group were more likely to refer to writing. Seven 
basic level subjects made some reference to speak:.. .3 and 12 
high level subjects; six basic level subjects referred to 
written functions while only one high level subject did so. 
This difference is signi f icant Cp <.05, using Fisher's exact 
test). Non-medium specific functions were more frequently 
mentioned by higher readers (6 people versus 2 in the basic 
group). » 

Examination of the content of the definitions shows this 
difference to be more marked than the figures show. When 
talking about spoken functions the basic readers would say 
that words are something one 'says', while high level read- 
ers would go further and refer to -sounds' and other spoken 
units (though no-one ever referred to words as being £oa- 
posed of sounds). Secondly, the one high reader who refer- 
red to written functions did so only obliquely and after 
some probing . 

Meaning . T!jis consisted of some reference to the fact that 
a word is a signifier. Such references ranged from an 
apparent equivalence of word and object to the recognition 
of a highly abstract relationship between the signifier and 
the signified. Half the subjects mentioned meaning in their 
definitions; they uere spread evenly through the three 
groups. Eight features of the definitions are relevant to 
meaning. Me have ordered tham in terms of sophistication 
into three levels. The number of subjects giving definitions 
at each level is shown in Table 1. 

Although identical proportions of subjects in the three 
-groups mentioned meaning, • those in the higher group gave 
more sophisticated references: while subjects in the basic 
group mentioned the naming and labelling aspects of word 
meaning and relied on noun-like examples of words, (features 
1,3, H and 5), subjects in the higher groups were more 
likely to mention the symbolic and signifying meanings that 
word has (features 1 6 , 17 , 22 , 2H ) . This tendency is not sig- 
nificant, however. 

Units This was expression of the idea that words are inte- 
grated into a system of units which constitute language. 
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There were six features concerned with units (features 
8 # 1 2 , 1 3 , 1 5 , 20 , 2 1 ) . They ranged from the simplest mention of 
letters, through references to words as part of a sentence* 
to the most sophist icated "idea of a word being a unit in the 
overall system of language. Overall 30 subjects (50%) men- 
tioned units. cm the table the most complex use of units 
by the subject is the one counted.) 

Instances of all the types of references occurred in all 
groups except for the most abstract type which was not men- 
tioned by any basic readers. The major difference between 
the groups was in mentioning that words are part of the 
larger system of language, including sentences; eight peo- 
ple from the high reading group mentioned this fact, as 
opposed to two people in the basic group ( Ch i -squa r e=7 « 2 , p 
.< . 0 1 ) . 

Attributes . This included references to other specific 
attributes of words not included above. Specific attributes 
were responses such as "the truth" (feature 23) or refer- 
ences to dictionaries and definitions (feature 19) or to thd 
fact that there are different kinds of words (feature 18). 
There were 12 subjects (20%) whose answers included features 
fromthiscategory. 

The above dimensions account for al 1 J>e features except 
for references related to the immed iate context (feature 3) 
and the direct equating of words with other language units 
(feature 25). These are shown in Table 1 as non-content fea- 
tures . 

The three main dimensions were combined in various ways 
by the subjects, as in Table 2. (Other Attributes always 
occurred with some main dimensions and are not included 
here. ) 



It seems that subjects choose either meaninc^s or functions 
for their definition and may include units or include all 3 
dimensions. 29 subjects mentioned no more than one dimen- 
sion in their definition. The remaining 31 su?;jects men- 
tioned^two or more dimensions in combination. There was no 
evidence that literacy level affected the number of dimen- 
sions included in a definition. If only one dimension is 
mentioned, it is most likely to be Functions. If more than 
one dimension is included. Units are almost always mentioned 
(in 27 out of 31 instances) and they are frequently men- 
tioned f i rst . 

In sum, despite small numbers due to the wide variety of 
responses, we can point to two clear trends in the or data: 
the increasing elaboration of references to units with read- 
ing level' and the change in the kind of func^:ions referred 
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Table 2: Combinations of the three main dimensions 
that were included in definitions 

Dimension Number of subjects in each group 





BASIC 


MEDIUM 


HIGH 


TOTAL 


Functions only 


6 


7 




17 


Meaning only 


2 


2 


2 


6 


Units only 


1 


1 


1 


3 


Functions + Units 


1 


1 


5 


7 


Meaning + Units 


4 


2 


3 


9 


Functions + Meaning 


1 


1 


2 


4 


All three 


3 


5 


3 


1 1 


None 


2 


1 


0 


3 



Total 



20 20 20 60 



to, with written functions being mentioned more ^'often by 
lower readers. There were other non-significant trends 
which when combined with these results all point in the sam- 
direction: they imply a changefetoward use of a more techni- 
cal vocabulary to express mo r a*l i ngui s t i c a 1 1 y sophisticated 
ideas . 



14 . 3 DEf TNITIONAL FORM 

In addition to the cont-nt analysis, definitions were also 
scored according to the form in which they were expressed 
and the language that was used in the definition. Defini- 
tional form was scored following the framework of Litouitz 
iViToAl^^ ( 1977 ).. In this framework the *orms ranged, from semanti- 
cs in /QtDieo ^^^^^ A^^^^ statements, through word associations, lists of 
concrete examples or attributes, purely functional defini- 
tions to approximations to an 'ideal* Aristotelian form. 
The 'idaal' form is "A word is a (cl^-.s) which (attrib- 
utes)*". An additional form was observed in our data which 
was not readily integrated into Litowitz* scheme. This is 
where word is described solely in terms of smaller or larger 
units of language. 6 of the definitions coded as 

•unclassif iable' in fact took this form uith no othar (3 in 
the basic group, 1 in the medium group and 2 in the high). 
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Tabl e 3 : Form of 


definitions 


g i ven 


by adults 


TvDP ni definition 




Group 






BASIC MEDIUM 


HIGH 


TOTAL 


Non content or 

unclassif iable 


S 


3 


2 


10 


Listing examples 

nr a'ti:pibut@S 


S 


3 


2 


10 


Functional 


H 


2 


2 


8 


Appr oxima t i ons 
to ideal 


6 


1 1 


8 


25 


Ideal 


O 

0 


1 


6 


7 


All 


20 


20 


2.0 


60 



The majority of adults in our sample gave responses that 
reach or approximate to the ideal. Feu people gave complete 
Aristotelian definitions - only seven in all-. Of the adults 
in our sample who did hot give ideal definitions, or approx- 
imations to the ideal, their responses were evenly distrib- 
uted between functional definitions, attributes or concrete 
examples and the lowest category of word associations or 
contentless definitions: other examples of these lower 
forms were sometimes included within a more complete defini- 
tion: people would rephrase their definitions several 
times, as if striving towards the best expression of an 
idea. For example: 



"Al phabets , 1 ike in a 
order. Any alphabet 
sentence. " 



sentence Alphabets put into 

that's put into a structure in a 



Significantly more high level readers gave ideal, or 
approximately ideal forms than lower readers did (Chi-square 
= 6.H,p< .OS). Nevertheless, when defining Wor.4> adults do 
not necessarily give the highest form of definition. 

As mentioned above, there was a form of definition in 
which 'word' was defined in terms of other language units: 
it is a group of smaller elements, usually letters, or a 
part of larger units of speech. The number of adults who 
used this form were as shown btlow. 

The 3 reading groups differed significantly in the rate at 
which this form occurred (Chi-square =14.3, p<.001). The 
definition of word as part of larger units of speech was 
given particularly by members . of the high reading group. 
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BASIC MEDIUM HIGH TOTAL 



Part definitions : 
smaller units 
larger units 

This definitional f 
higher level reade 
'units of language' 
of words integrated 
defining one for th 



«♦ 3 5 

0 1 3 

orm . of course reflec 
rs are more likely t 
and reinforces the i 
into a system of uni 
e higher readers. 



1 2 
9 

ts our finding that 
o talk of words as 
dea that this notion 
ts becomes a central 



5. DISCUSSION 

5 . 1 COMPARISON MITH p fl P A N D RO POU L OU AND SINCLAIR' S FINpiNGS 

In their study of children between the ages of 4-10 
years. Pap and ropoul ou and Sinclair ( 1974) describe a tenta- 
tive progression in conceptualizing words which we could 
apply to adults' responses. They observed a range of 
responses in children's definitions of woxl and propose 5 
levels of understanding. At the lowest level of response, 
there was an apparent lack of differentiation between a word 
and its object and an exclusive focus on the objects and 
actions referred to by words. There was a gradual change in 
responses with age up to the fourth level. At this level, 
words were referred to as autonomous units that can be dis- 
cussed according to different attributes (they can be writ- 
ten, defined. pronounced etc.) Words are seen in the con- 
text of a structured system of language. and are described 
as having individual meaning within that system. Papandro- 
poulou and Sinclair see these fiigh level responses as pre- 
figuring an adult-like understanding. an hypothesised level 
5, where there is formal expression of the idea that words 
are integrated into a system of relationships between signi- 
f i ers . 

How do our adults responses compare with these findings? 
In some respects our data fit well with Papand r opou 1 ou and 
Sinclair's observations: adults frequently mentioned combi- 
nations of attributes; they described words as having mean- 
ing and referred to words in relation to other language 
units However. functions. which was the most popular 
dimension in the adults' definitions. is not identified by 
Papandropoulou and Sinclair. References to writ- 

ten . c ommun i c a t i ve or expressive functions of words or to 
other, specific attributes of words. can only be integrated 
into their system of levels when they are mentioned in com- 
bination as different aspects of words. Using the classifi- 
cation in this ,way. we were able to include all features 
except metaphors (feature 23 ) and word associations (fea- 
ture 25). 
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Papandropoulou and Sinclair assigned levels on the basis 
of information about 2 types of awareness: definitions of 
uord and judgements and examples of uords given by children. 
Ue will deal*with the evidence from these different kinds of 
awareness separatel y : " Me will first discuss definitions 
and then turn to the information obtained from adults' 
judgements of uords. Table 4 shows the distribution of def- 
initions found in our data. Adults' definitions were spread 
throughout all levels. The majority fell into Level 4, the 
of understanding found in children's respon- 
uhich was postulated by Papandropoulou and 
Sinclair but not observed by them in their data, was rarely 
reached in our data either: 8 definitions were so classi- 
fied out of the total of 60. Moreover, one third of all 
definitions fell into the lower levels of this scheme. This 
is a substantial and surprising number of responses, consid- 
ering that we are supposed to be dealing here with develop- 
mental levels . 



highest level 
s es . Level 5 



Table ^' Distribution of definitions using 

Papandropoulou and Sinclair's levels 



Level of 
Def i n i t i on 



GROUP 





BASIC 


MEDIUM 


HIGH 


TOTAL 


NONE 


1 


1 


0 


2 


LEVEL 1 


0 


0 


1 


1 


LEVEL 2 


2 


6 


0 


8 


LEVEL 3 


5 


1 


. 3 


9 


LEVEL t 


1 1 


10 


1 1 


32 


LEVEL 5 


1 


2 


5 


8 


TOTAL 


20 


20 


20 


60 



default, 
a high«r 



When using Papandropoulou and Sinclair's system, defini- 
tions are assigned a level in one of tuo ways: either on 
the basis of evidence of misunderstanding or by 
that is to say, through lack of any evidence of 
level understanding. There was only one instance of real 
misunderstanding of the concept of MJaxi, "here a oasic 
reader indicated that a uord has to have a minimum of 3 or 
H letters. Me looked to the rest of the interview for more 
evidence of understanding (as Papaand r opou 1 ou and Sinclair 
did). Me found that the definition question elicited only 
one aspect of the adults' concepts of uoidt when adults 
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were asked to give judgements^ about whether oral and graphic 
items were words and to give reasons for their judgements, 
the results were quite unlike those given by young chi Id ren . 

Papandropoulou and Sinclair report evidence of serious 
misunderstandings in the responses of young children. Among 
these were: ^ a) refusal to accept non-content words such as 
'the' as being real words b )speci f ication of a minimum num- 
ber of letters to be included in a word c)offering phrases 
instead of individual words, as examples of word . 

Acceptance of non-content words like iJia represents at 
least a level 3 understanding. Two adults in our sample, 
one in the basic reading group and one in the high group 
denied that the is a word. Two other basic readers were 
unsure. This means that the majority of those people who 
gave level 2 definitions or below, showed a level 3 under- 
standing when asked for a judgement, rather than a defini- 
tion. This is as one would expect from our understanding of 
metalinguistic awareness: definition requires a higher level 
of awareness than making judgements. 

Interestingly, the two people who denied that the is a 
word, were .both people who gave good, high level definitions 
of word. One person, who defined word as something having 
meaning and letters, gave a consistent rationale for exlud- 
ing the : 

"It's not a word befeause it doesn't symbol anything. It s 
the beginning or middle of a sentence." 

The other person, who gave a functional definition of woxi 
explained their judgement in this way: 

"No, I wouldn't consider it to be a word. It is a word, but 
just something to help out a word. Like in L^ll 
where is just to help out a word". 

Both of these people, and the 2 others who were uncertain 
about the status of Uifi seemed to correctly understand that 
the meaning of tji^ lies in its relationship to other words, 
rather than to an external referent, but were not able to 
describe this difference in a formal way. 

Adults never proposed or judged a phrase to be a word, 
although from time to time their explanations were obscure 
as a result of confusions of terminology. (for example:"a 
word is a group of words put together"); word associations 
sometimes suggested that words were being confused with 
larger units, but probing revealed this to be untrue: 
rather they were putting word into an appropriate domain- 

"A word, a sentence, letter...." 
(Is a word the same as a sentence?) 
"No, a word is single, by itself" 
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Me have already noted that very ieu people used a class 
term such as svmboi to describe words. However, syinbol was 
frequently used in other parts of the interview to refer to 
other written and graphic items. The failure of. these 
adults to apply abstract class words such as syp>t}9l or iLOii 
to the concept of word was one reason why there were so few 
Level 5 definitions. Level 5 really requires that a defini- 
tion explicitly include such vocabulary, "in order to reach 
the highest level of generality. Me cannot explain this 
failure as a lack of appropriate vocabulary, since we 
observed this vocabulary being used during the rest of the 
interview: simply. it is not- applied to the concept of 
uord . This suggests that symbol . for example has a range of 
application that does not include uoxi or that there is not 
sufficient integration of these two specific terms. 

The fact that all the levels discussed by Papandropoulou 
and Sinclair were observed in our data suggests that these 
levels are not purely developmental ones. It is true that 
if ue utilize all the information in the interview. we can 
adjust many low level definitions upward. All default defi- 
nitions at level 2 or below. move up to level 3. Level >* 
remains the most common level. Most responses still do not 
reach level 5. as we would expect from Papandropoulou and 
Sinclair's developmental hypothesis. Level 5 is not univer- 
sally the adult form: it involves explicit, integration of 
abstract vocabulary and concepts that is not necessarily 
demonstrated by adults. • Me must. therefore question its 
status as a developmental level and suggest that other fac- 
tors may also affect peoples' concept of assA- 



5. 2 IIL£ ROI^E QL LtTERACY 

Mord is a difficult, abstract concept to talk about. All 
adults we asked, except for one. and including even the most 
•basic readers, were able' to give a definition. However, the 
adequacy of the definitions varied a great deal; some people 
experienced great difficulty in expressing their ideas and 
needed repeated prompting. The definitions ranged from sim- 
ple word associations to complex and explicit definitions. 

Me looked for differences between the three reading 
groups in both content and form of their definitions, to see 
whether literacy level affects peoples' concepts of a word. 
There was some evidence that higher readers express a more 
elaborated notion of the system of language units of which 
words are a part. There were significantly fewer references 
to written language with increases in reading level, which 
was not predicted. High readers were more likely to approx- 
imate the 'ideal' definitional form in their responses and 
to use more technical vocabulary, though thi^ did not always 
imply greater conceptual adequacy. , 

■ - 16 - 
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Papandropoulou and Sinclair's system did not - d i f f er eftt i- 
ate clearly between any of the three reading groups. The 
most frequent kind of definition in all groups was a level H 
definition. More high readers gave level 5 definitions than 
either medium or basic readers did. A closer look at the 
content of the definitions classified as level 4 does reveal 
some differences between the reading groups, however. Hany 
of the definitions classified as level H that were given by 
the basic readers. reached level 4 because they mentioned a 
combination of aspects of words, usually the dual functions 
of written and spoken forms (9. but of 11 responses). In the 
medium and high reading groups. level 4 definitions were 
more likely;to'be so classified because they contained ref- 
erences to "meajiing (5 out of 11 responses). 

Differences between literacy levels are blurred. and not. 
absolute: most kinds of definitions found among the high 
readers were also found in the basic reading group. There 
were no significant differences between the groups in the 
number of. features they mentioned or in the frequency with 
which the three main dimensions were used to talk about 
words. Completely adequate definitions. in terms of both 
form and content were rare among any of the adults in our 
sample. 

Recent exploratory work by Cole (1980) bears on our find- 
ings. Cole worked' with Vai-speaking adults in an African 
community. some of whom were literate and some of whom had 
Had a Western style schooling. Mot all the literates had 
received formal schooling. so these two factors are inde- 
pendent in Cole's study. In that study metalinguistic tasks 
which elicit peoples' concepts of gord in the Vai language, 
such as nominal realism and word definition tasks. did not 
discriminate between literate and non-literate people, 
though responses did vary according to whether or not people 
had received formal schooling. cole found that almost no 
one was able to give an adequate definition of vlqiA m Vai. 
although people had greater success in defining more con- 
crete concepts . ^ 

Our findings of few clear effects of literacy level con- 
trast with other measures of metalinguistic awareness which 
were obtained from our interview study: significant 



we have also informally interviewed a number of highly 
literate adults (with at least 4 years of college educa- 
tion). They differ from our present group of informants in 
many ways and so could in not be considered an adequate 
comparison group. However. they represent an upper range 
of education and literacy skills. Level 5 awareness was 
much more common among these people, but as in the present 
study, a range of responses was still given. 
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differences uere found between high and basic Readers in 
awareness of segmental structure (Barton C Hamilton 1980). 
This suggests that metalinguistic skills are not one, undif- 
ferentiated domain, but may be tied into specific areas of 
cognitive experience and expertise. Literacy is critical to 
some of these skills, but not to all. 

In the present study, schooling was controlled so. we can- 
not conclude anything about its effects on metalinguistic 
skills. However, there are indications in our data that 
this would be a useful 'question to follow up in future 
research. Many reflections of schooling were observed in 
peoples' descriptions of language. In the rest of the 
interview we observed numerous examples of technical or 
schooled langage being used. Use of these terms was fre- 
quently idiosyncratic: they were used incorrectl y or to 
cover a different range of reference than is commonly 
accepted. People struggled to talk about different kinds of 
words, but did not have a firm grasp of the vocabulary 
describing parts of speech such as articles or prepositions; 
Terms such as word , i^Hij: and alPhgb^^; "ere sometimes 
interchanged, and references to punctuation were often 
incorrect.' This suggests that the "cognitive confusion 
that Downing describes in young children is far from 
resolved in the adults we interviewed, at least as far as it 
relates to the featural concepts of language. 



♦ 
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Appendix A 

FEATURES IDENTIFIED IN ADULTS DEFINITIONS OF WORD 



N B Letters in parentheses indicate reading group from 
which, the example was taken: ( B ) Bas ic , ( M) Med i um , ( H ) H i g h . 



Featu re Name 

1 Example of noun 

or verb 



Example of non-content 
uo rd 



7 
3 



Example related to 
immed iate context 



Names, labels 



Definition of refer en t 
of a noun 

Reference to spoken 
language 

Reference to sounds 

Reference to vowels 
and consonants 



Example 
'a word could be anything: 
apple, mechanic, flying, 
that ' s a word ' (H) 

'like the, if, which, you 
is a word' (B) 

'like you're showing me 
now, learning some new 
words' (B) 

'A name, a city, a name of 
a book, school, my name, 
your name' (B) 

'a word is a place, a per- 
son or thing ' (M) 

'something people use when 
they speak' (M) 

'its a sound to talk'(H) 

'every word has to have at 
1 Gas t a vowel '(H) 
'a word means vowels and 
consonants together' (B) 



9 ' Expressive function 

10 Descriptive function 

11 Communicative function 

- 21 



•to express, to. state, to 
make a s t a t emen t ' ( H ) 

'words are like pictures 
that describe something' 
(M) 

'way of communicating ' CM) 
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Simple reference to 
letters 

Minimum number of 
1 et t ers spec i f i ed 

Reference to written 
language 

Clements grouped 
together 



Indirect mention of 
meaning 

Direct expression of 
meaning 

Different kinds of 
uords 

Mentions definition s* 
dictionaries etc • 

Part of a sentence 



Part oi speechy 
language 

Ment i ons symbols , 
signs 

Metaphorical 
ext ens i on-s 

Creation of ideas 

Word is equated uith 
other language units 




•letters'(B) 'a letter 
like in the alphabet ' (B) 

•a syllable that 3 or 4 
letters make' (M) 

'a word is something you 
urite'(B) 'you spell the 
word • (B) 

•a group of letters put 
together' (B) 'a combination 
of the alphabet' CH) 
•sylonyms (sic) together' 
(M) 

'a word is something that 
tells about something ar 
talks about something ''CH )~ 

•every word has a meaning' 
(M) 'to make sense' CH) 

'there's different kinds 
of uo rds ' ( B ) 

' def init ions ' (H ) . ' a word 
is in a d i c t i ona r y ' ( B ) 

'words are part of a sen- 
tence'CH) 'You write down 
sentences into words'(B) 

'its part of language, a 
part of speech' (M) 'a 
part of c ommun ica t ion 
or civilization'(H) 
'its a s ign ' ( B ) 'words 
have symbolical meaning 
for things ' (M) 



• the truth' (M) 

♦to create a subject or 
explain it* (H)— 

•a word is language'(H) 
•a word is a phrase'(H) 
•a word, sentence, let- 
ter' (B) 'syllable' (B) 
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Appendix B 
FEATURES MENTIONED IN EACH DEFINITION 



CASE NO 

NO. CONTENT MEANING UNITS FUNCTIONS ATTRIB TOTAL 



1 




2 








1 


2 




2 








1 


3 








6 , m 




2 


H 




22 


15 


6 




3 
1 


5 


25 










6 


25 


5 


8,15,20 






5 


7 




1 


20 






3 


8 






15 






1 


9 








6 , m 




2 


10 


25 


17 


1 2 




18 


5 


1 1 


3 


1 




m 


19 


^ 


12 


25 






6,9 




3 


13 








6, m 


18 


3 


m 






1 2 


6 




2 
H 


15 




1,16,17 


1 5 






16 








1 n 




1 
3 


17 




1 


1 2 


6 




18 




5 


1 5 






2 


19 


25,3 










2 


20 








1 1 


18 


2 



Total 



13 n 15 4 50 



Figure 1: Features mentioned by basic readers in their 
definitions 
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CASE 
NO. 



NON 
CONTENT 



MEANING UNITS FUNCTIONS ATTRIB TOTAL 



1 
2 
3 
•4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
1 1 
12 
13 

m 

15 
16 
17 
18 

19 
20 



25 
3 



16 

2 

16 

«t,5 
17 

5,17,22 
17 

17 

1,4 

• 1 



8, 15 

1 2 

13,15 
20 



15,20 
21 
20 
12 



21 



6 
9 

6,14 



1 1 
6 

10,14 
6 

6,14 
7 

6,11 

6 • 

14 



23 



19 
19 



19 



1 

4 

2 

2 

3 

3 

1 

3 

4 

5 

2 

6 

2 

2 

2 

0 

2 

2 

1 

3 



Total 



17 • 



1 2 



18 



50 



Figure 2: Features mentioned 
def initions 



by medium readers in their 
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W H O b 


HON 








TOTAL 


NO 


CONTENT MEAHING 


UNITS 


FUNCTIOKS 


ATTRIB 


1 
1 

2 




21 


7 


19 


3 






7,11 




2 


3 


25 17 




6 




3 






8,15 


7,14 


19 


5 


5 


17 


1 5 • 


6 




3 


6 


17 




6 




2 


7 


17,24 


15,20 








A 




20 


9 




2 


9 






6,9 




2 




1 6 


15,20,21 






4 




25 


15,20 






3 


1 2 


3 2 


20,21 


'6 




5 


13 


5 


15,20 






3 
1 


m 


17 








15 




8,12 


6 




1 


16 




2 1 


6,7,9 




H 
1 


17 


1 








Iff 


25 




6,7 


19 




19 


1,16,17 


1 5 


9 


18 


6 


20 






6,11 




2 


Total 


4 13 


20 


21 


H 


62 



Figure 3: Features mentioned by high readers in their 
definitions 
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